of the Enlrerianos, with the pulsant life of Montevideo! And v *
although Montevideo holds to itself most of the talent of the land
much that is restless and hungers after metropolitan fare leave* V
for Buenos Aires. Argentina's first significant dramatist, Florendo
Sanchez, was a Uruguayan.  So was the great Argentine storv
writer, Horacio Quiroga. The arts and even the politics of America
Hispana are full of such cases.
As 1 look over the little countries of South America, I find none
whose tough personal life does not justify its independence.* There
must be greater union. For purely functional reasons: for*defence
for economy and communication, both material and of the mind*
Let it be a union of countries which are like persons. The most
practical resistance to the levelling process inherent in our machine-
collet flvLsi order, the best defence of both community and person
will be found in the small nation. And already America Hispana*
as compared to ourselves, proves it.                                             3
Artigus, the son of a bourgeois family in Montevideo, who made
himself a gaucho, was an unpractical man in the world of 1810*
and that world, by its own logic, martyred him. The future was
with him.
The gaucho spirit triumphed in Uruguay: created a ccmntry3 not
a. great or deep one, perhaps, but one that has been rich in human
values, Unlike Argentina, Uruguay fell victim neither'to the land-
lordism of huge estates nor to the parasitism of a huge city. During
the nineteenth century, its politics was stormy; revolutions were
common; but they did not deeply disturb the march of the land
in its intuitive order. From the start, there were two parties which
instinctively expressed the folk. The Colorados were the party of
advance, of innovation, of revolution; the Blancos were the party of
tradition.  When the waive of immigrants came in, these parties
absorbed them witli far more ease than in Argentina. The Italians
largely became Colorados; the new Spaniards Blancos. Finally, in
1904,, the, Colorados produced a chief, who, without tears or the
benefit of either a strong socialist or communist party, modernized
the country. His name was Jose Batlie y Ordonez. As President, lie
introduced   an   eight-hour   law,   compulsory   insurance3  labour-
de-Jence of children and women: all the minimum programme of
the social democrats. Then he grew more daring. The gaucho spirit.
of* the land still turned the Presidency into a cult of the caudillo.
He proposed the abolition of the Presidency; in place of it there
should be a popularly elected Executive College, some of whose
members would be replaced each year. The gaucho country could1
wot follow him in tins too intellectual reform, and turned against him,
But a compromise got into the Constitution. The President re-
ma.mf.cl with  the Administrative Council to share and curb bis
powers; and the: two majority parties, whatever their proportional1
* A possible exception is discussed in Chapter VIII.